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LIBRARY STATISTICS 


The statistics of libraries for 1933 show a total circulation of 10,372,628, a decrease of about 6 per 
cent since 1932, and a total expenditure of $984,869.80, a decrease of 16 per cent since 1932. Since 
decreased appropriations have made it impossible to keep up the book collections, it is hardly to be 
expected that circulation could continue to increase as it had in the preceding years. At the same time, 
there are reassuring indications that an effort is being made to stabilize library incomes. 

Hastings received an appropriation from the council and isagain listed as a public library.A public 
library at Gilbert, opened in January 1934, isincluded in thelist, for the sake of completeness, and 
Browerville and Howard Lake formerly maintained by clubs have been turned over to the village. 
New libraries have been started by clubs at Arlington, Lamberton, New York Mills and Sacred Heart. 
Libraries at Belle Plaine, Elbow Lake and Wells have been reopened through CWA projects. 


Summary of Public Library Statistics, 1933 


Public libraries maintained by tax support...................00002000 eee 130 
School libraries serving as public libraries........................00000005 11 
. Public libraries maintained by associations................00....0 0000000 39 


2,081,601 
10,372,628 
$ 984,869.80 
1.536,982 
1,026,971. 


Total volumes in public libraries reporting 

Total volumes issued in 1933 

Total expenditures for public libraries, 1933 

OMNNAEEL MRPUU DOF WINING MROROEOD oc ik ks oes beeen cede vee stan eeom 
Population without public library service (40 per cent) 
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MINNESOTA COUNTY LIBRARY STATISTICS—1933 

















Distributing Points 
Rural? 
Contracting County Popu- Rural - Deposit County 
County Public Library Appro- lation | Borrow- |Branches| Stations | Schools Circu- 
priation Served ers lation 
NN cin be wean s IN ic Stark 6d awh a $ 400.00 7,984 Cg Se ee eee ee 5,155 
vO SE Be oe See erates: “a er ee ES | NO ve Pry 
eee eee South St. Paul........ 250.00 3,4084 er 2 41 11,6988 
Hennepin... ........: Minneapolis......+... 23,662.42?| 49,595 |........ 21 17 867 524,165 
OEE ne Grand Rapids......... 2,395.07 15,613 1,799 2 30 93 16,905 
Koochiching.........| International Falls.....| 2,907.80? 9,042 2,3876 i ee eee 23 43,955 
I ruse chai arnraseee'e eT” | eee eee 100.00 15,034 : ) Sh are Not kept] separately 
Pennington......... | Thief River Falls...... 1,015.00? 6,500 Bee. be sv cesien 2 23 19,619 
I aiciin na pewmues | Ws ES oa adic cs tw enes 5,751.60? 9,600 i) ree 4 297 71,81) 
I a4: Sin dy. les ova artes | Owatonna............ 1,396.62 10,820 si See 2 67 22,023 
Washington........ FES Gia:5 wa. be ecen ace 1,300.00 14,449 J. | ae 18 38 18,929 


























‘Report for six months. 
2Includes state aid for school libraries. 


3Includes population of all communities without other library service. 


4Enrollment of school districts served. 
5Estimated. 
6596 families and enrollment in Districts 1 and 7. 


7Services by book truck to 284 farm homes in Hennepin County and 120 homes in Ramsey County. 


8Circulation in schools. 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The statistics ot county work as given in the 
above table are also included in the statistics of 
public libraries, excepting Hennepin and Ram- 
sey Counties, where the county work is a 
separate department, and the county fund is 
kept separate. In all other cases, the county 
appropriation is added to the general library 
budget, and the work is handled by the regular 
library staff as part of their work, so that the 
county circulation is included in the public 
library statistics as the only satisfactory way of 
indicating the complete volume of work. Per- 
centages and per capitas are based on city 
population for purposes of comparison. 


Although there was a decrease of about 
13% in expenditures for county service, there 
was a slight increase in circulation and the num- 
ber of distributing points remains practically 
the same. 


Interest in the organization of County libra- 
ries has been stimulated by CWA projects, 
and to aid in these projects a statement concern- 
ing the establishment and organization of county 
libraries has been mimeographed for distribu- 
tion. 


This contains a statement of the laws under 
which county libraries may be established, and 
emphasizes the provision for school library co- 
operation, since it is only through contracts 
with the schools, that library service may be 
unified. If contracts are made, the school 
library, may, if desirable, turn over to the 
county system, the books in their libraries and 
the school library fund including the state 
library aid. Certain books remain in each school 
permanently, but books for pleasure reading are 
passed from school to school, giving all pupils 
access to all books in the county. 





In Hennepin County, 8 schools are branches 
of the county system with permanent collections, 
but service is given to 86 rural schools from the 
book wagon. A new school and community 
library was installed in the Groveland School 
early in January, making the total number of 
branches 22. 


In Ramsey County, all of the 29 rural 
schools have contracts, and the full amount of 
their library fund including state aid ($820) is 
turned over to the county fund. The aid is 
refunded directly to each school district. Teachers 
continue to make more and more use of the 
County Library Service. 


In Koochiching County, the service is com- 
pletely unified through contracts with the county 
commissioners and also with the three school 
districts, including unorganized territory. 


In Pennington County, 25 schools have 
contracts for the current school year. 


Other counties lend books freely to the 
schools, as shown in the table, but have not 
taken advantage of this feature of the law. If all 
schools in a county combine resources with the 
county library, this means a substantial increase 
in the book fund, and better service for all. 


In Ramsey County, books are lent to the 
County Farm and County Rest Camp, but no 
record of circulation is kept. 36,231 volumes 
were also lent to patients in the City and County 
Hospital, which is included in the hospital cir- 
culation of the St. Paul Public Library and not 
counted in the County circulation. 


It should not be forgotten that the Minnesota 
law also permits contracts between library boards 
and boards of county commissioners or governing 
bodies of any neighboring town, city or village 
in the same or adjoining counties. This makes 
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possible the regional library in which several 
adjoining counties may cooperate. 

If there is any interest in your community 
in organizing a county library, or even desire for 
information about it, consult the Library Divi- 
sion. We will send printed matter explaining 
the plan, outlines for making a library survey of 
your county, suggestions as to plans of work, and 
a speaker when requested. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Montreal Conference 
“Charting the Course for Libraries” will be 
the theme of the Fifty-sixth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association, to be held 
in Montreal, June 25 to 30. 





, 


Gratia A. Countryman will give her presi- 
dential address at the first general session, Mon- 
day evening, June 25, according to the tentative 
program. Significant trends in government, 
social conditions and education, and what they 
mean, or may mean, to libraries will be the sub- 
ject of the second general session, Wednesday 
morning, June 27. New library responsibilities 
which will grow out of these trends will feature 
the third general session Friday morning, June 
29. The subject for the fourth general session, 
Saturday afternoon, June 30, will be announced 
later. 


“The Trustee’s Responsibility for the Library 
Plan of Tomorrow’”’ will be discussed at a meeting 
of the Trustees Section during the conference, 
A. D. Thornton, president of the Westmount, 
Quebee, Public Library Board of Trustees, and 
chairman of the section, presiding. Library 
trustees in both Canada and the United States 
are cordially invited to attend and to participate 
in the discussion. 


Two aspects of library development will be 
emphasized at this session, one, regional cooper- 
ation, with a discussion of geographic areas of 
service and cooperative financing from national, 
provincial, state, or regional sources; and, second, 
standards for library service with emphasis on 
personnel. 


A consultation service is planned to assist 
trustees with their individual problems and the 
section will also maintain a hospitality booth 
for board members. 


“Convincing Annual Reports” will be the 
topic of one Publicity Round Table. Reports 
to appropriating bodies and to the public will be 
discussed, and there will be a display of reports 
to the public which will be criticized by judges 
on the basis of a score card modeled after one 
for municipal reports used by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


Hotels—The Windsor Hotel, Dorchester and 
Windsor Streets, will be the headquarters for the 
conference. Full information about other hotels 
in Montreal was given in the February A.L.A. 
Bulletin. An announcement of travel plans and 
post conference trips in this country and abroad 
appeared in the same Bulletin. 


Railroad Rates—A round trip rate of a fare 
and one-third from all points in the United States 
is assured. From St. Paul this would be $48.31, 
first class. Lower berth one way is $8.75. 


A. L. A. Committees 


Besides the honor of having a Minnesota 
librarian, Gratia A. Countryman, as president 
of the American Library Association, the follow- 
ing Minnesotans are listed in the Handbook as 
members of committees for 1933-34:—Biblio- 
graphy, Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota; Subcommittee on Readable Books of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education, 
Glenn M. Lewis, Minneapolis; Book Buying, 
Harold G. Russell, University of Minnesota; 
Cataloging and Classification, Amy C. Moon; 
College Library Advisory Board, Sister Antonia, 
College of St. Catherine; Finance, Mrs. Jennie 
T. Jennings, St. Paul; Fire Insurance, Edward C. 
Gale, trustee, Minneapolis; Hospital Libraries, 
Mrs. Elva B. Bailey, Minneapolis, Chairman; 
Institution Libraries, Miriam E. Carey, St. Paul; 
and Perrie Jones, State Board of Control, St. 
Paul; Library Work with Children, Della Mc- 
Gregor, St. Paul; Membership, Florence D. Love, 
Faribault, Mrs. Susan E. Stuhr, Minneapolis; 
Resources of American Libraries, Helen K. 
Starr, Hill Reference Library, St. Paul; Salaries 
and Employment, Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul; 
Special Membership for Minnesota, Clara F. 
Baldwin; Subscription Books, Helen Campbell 
Baird, Minneapolis; Work with the Blind, Mary 
Heenan, School for the Blind, Faribault; Work 
with the Foreign Born, Irma M. Walker, Hib- 
bing. 





MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Minnesota Library Association will hold 
its 1934 meeting at Glenwood, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 
Information will be published later in regard to 
hotel accommodations and rates. 


The program will follow the lead of the 
Montreal Conference in studying state and na- 
tional planning for libraries, recent trends in 
government and education, regional cooperation 
and the results of the recent federal aid given 
through CWA and the Emergency Education 
Program. 


At the request of Gratia A. Countryman, 
president of the A.L.A. a state committee on 
library planning will be appointed in line with the 
A.L.A. Committee. 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 
The fall meeting of the Twin City Library 
Club was held on Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1933 at 
the library of the Hennepin County Medical 
Society. Dinner was served by the Fountain 
Terrace Restaurant. Ninety-nine members and 
guests were present. 


Mrs. S. Stuhr, chairman, presented the report 
of the nominating committee and the following 
officers were elected: President, Lura Hutchin- 
son; Vice-president, Jessie L. Arms; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Katherine Yerxa. 


On motion of Mr. Walter a vote of thanks was 
given to Miss Norris and to the Hennepin County 
Medical Society for their hospitality. 


Ruth Rosholt gave a report on some of the 
meetings of the A.L.A. particularly of the catalog 
sections. 














Dr. R. E. Seammon of the University of Min- 
nesota, the speaker of the evening, gave a very 
interesting talk on York, England. By sketching 
on a blackboard and showing slides, he made it 
especially graphic and entertaining. 

After this talk an informal reception honor- 
ing Gratia A. Countryman, newly elected presi- 
dent of the A.L.A. was held. Tributes and toasts 
were given by Mr. Walter, Miss Baldwin, Miss 
Patten, Miss Helen Starr, Miss Cloud,Mrs. Jen- 
nings, and Miss Augusta Starr. 

Lois M. Fawcett, 
Secretary. 





TWIN CITY CATALOGERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


The fall meeting of Twin City Catalogers 
Round Table was held at the College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul, Minnesota, on November 21, 
1933. Sister Cecil, President, presided. The 
Relation of the Catalog Department to the 
Other Departments of the Library was the sub- 
ject of the paper read by Sister Cecil. This 
meeting was really more than a catalogers’ round 
table. Most of the libraries in the Twin Cities 
were represented; in many cases every depart- 
ment in the library had a representation. This 
made for a most interesting and vital discussion 
on the possible ways of securing and keeping a 
close cooperation between the Catalog Depart- 
ment and the other departments in the library. 

The Twin City catalogers are deeply indebted 
to Sister Antonia, who donated the dinner, 
thus enabling the small group to pay, for the year 
1934, a contributing membership in the A.L.A. 

Thirty-seven were present at the meeting, 
January 23rd, at the Minnesota Union, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Campus. 

In response to a letter from Miss Akers, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Library Terminology, 
Sister Cecil was asked to appoint a committee to 
work on Miss Akers’ committee. 

Miss Starr read an excellent paper on the 
revision of subject headings. Catalogers from 
departmental and special libraries, as well as 
others present, took part in the general informal 
discussion that followed. 

ANNE KALLio, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Responses to the announcement concerning 
courses in Library Instruction in the Summer 
School have come in in very small numbers. 
In no case have there been more than two or 
three applicants for any specific advanced 
course. For this reason, the only courses which 
will be offered during the Summer Session this 
year are the three elementary basic ones in 
Cataloging, Reference and Classification. The 
first two will be conducted by Lura C. Hutchin- 
son, of the regular staff of the Division. The 
course in Classification will be conducted by 
Alma M. Penrose, of the St. Cloud Public 
Library. Additional information can be cbtained 
as usual from the Summer Session Office, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A course in Subject Bibliography, conducted 
by Harold G. Russell, Reference Librarian and 
Assistant Professor of Library Methods, will be 





offered for the first time during the Spring quar- 
ter of 1934. It will emphasize the research and 
bibliographic side of bibliography. It should 
prove useful for students who are more inter- 
ested in the reference and bibliographic side 
than children’s work which has heretofore been 
the only general field open for whose who wish 
to fill up their programs during the same quarter. 
FRANK K. WALTER, 
Director. 





Appointments 


Eleanor Lee Broughton, 1933, will be married 
this spring to Philip Cramer Scott. 

Laila Kojola, 1932, is children’s librarian at 
Hibbing. 

Roumelle Lundeen, 1933, is librarian of a 
school branch at Madison, Wis. 

Maurene Morton, 1932, was married in 
January to Philip Neville. 

Ina Ramsey, 1933, was married on Christmas 
day to Duane Eames. They will live in Bend, 
Oregon. 

Rachel Rothnem, 1932, has been appointed 
librarian of the State Sanitorium for Tuberculous, 
at Ah-Gwah-Ching, beginning April 1. There is 
a library for patients, and also a separate one 
for staff members. 

Beryl Struke, 1929, Hennepin County library, 
was married December 23 to Leopold Leig!l, of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Kileen Thornton, 1931, is assistant in the Cir- 
culation Department of the University of Min- 
nesota library. 

Jessie Wolf, 1932, is secretary to the librarian 
at Hibbing. 


Folwell Club 


The Folwell Club organized for the year 1933- 
34, at a supper meeting in November, at the 
home of Helen Manuel. Jean Gardiner Smith 
took the group on a trip through Japan with 
her, showing many interesting relies and cos- 
tumes she had brought home. Officers for the 
year were elected including: Jean Gardiner 
Smith, president; Helen Manuel, vice president; 
Golde Rapapert, secretary and Nancy Morrison, 
treasurer. 

At Christmas time, the girls entertained at 
Tea. Hildred Brohaugh played carols on the 
violin and Ingrid Miller sang. Santa Claus was 
there, bringing promises of answering every 
special request. 

At the end of the fall quarter Miss Smith 
had an offer to teach high school English in 
Red Wing, so the club lost its president. She 
was replaced by Bertha Hager. 

On Feb. 14, the club honcred Miss Carey at 
a St. Valentine’s Day Tea. She was presented 
with a corsage bouquet. The organ from the 
Psychology department was brought over to the 
library class room. Ingrid Miller sang and Miss 
Carey graciously played while the girls clustered 
about her and sang old and familiar songs. 

The publications committee is at work on 
the first copy of Bibliomania. Hope Nichols is 
acting as Editor-in-chief. 

On Feb. 25, Mrs. F. K. Walter entertained 
the officers and committee chairmen of both the 
active and alumni organizations at her home. 
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The committees are made up of the following 
students: Social committee, Dorothy Ruble, 
chairman, Helen Beim, Mae Emery, Marjorie 
Fish, Adele Spellisey, and Ramona Jack; Pub- 
lications, Hope Nichols, chairman, Mary Lyon, 
Elizabeth Tautges, Esther Nelson, Golde Rap- 
aport, Carl Dahl, and Mary Magaw; Welfare, 
Jeannette Schwartz, chairman, Bergliot Stephen- 
son, Doris Greenwood; Program, Helen Manuel, 
chairman, Mildred Schumacher, Ruth Johnson, 
Jane Gamble and Katherine Friberg. 

GoLpE Laura Rapaport, 

Secretary. 





REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS FOR 
A SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(Note:—An accurate and up-to-date count of 
borrowers is one of the most important items in 
library statistics. The following simple method, 
as carried out in the Redwood Falls Public 
Library, is based on suggestions given in ‘‘Essen- 
tials in Library Administration,” by McCullough 
and Van Buren, p. 63, A.L.A. 1931). 


Records: Two card files, cne alphabetical file 
and one numerical file. Book for recording 
number of withdrawals each month. 


Procedure: Each borrower fills out an appli- 
cation card which ealls for the following 
information: name, address, occupation, 
grade in school and age for school children, 
a reference and, for borrowers still in grade 
school, the parent’s signature. 

Each application card, after it is filled out, is 
assigned a number (first borrower is number 1) 
and dated the current date and the date the 
card will expire. The expiration date recommend- 
ed is three years from the date the card is issued, 
according to the revised A.L.A. standards. 

On the reverse side of the application card, 
across the end, the borrower’s number and name 
are written or printed. All borrowers’ applica- 
tion cards are thus filed for the alphabetical file. 
This file is ecnsulted for borrower’s number when 
a beck is drawn, and the number is copied on 
the book card. In some libraries each borrower 
is supplied with a small identification card ccn- 
taining his number, which he would show the 
attendant at the charging desk. This would save 
the time of looking up each borrower in the file 
and would speed the charging of books. 

The numerical file consists of cards contain- 
ing the borrower’s number, name and the date 
the card expires. If the borrower is a school 
child, the grade in school and the parent’s name 
is also included. This is often helpful in identify- 
ing children with certain families in a town so 
small that street addresses are not used tc any 
great extent. 

The number of borrowers withdrawn esch 
month should be recorded in a book so that at 
any time the Jast number of the numerical card 
file may be noted, the number of withdrawals 
subtracted and thus the total number of card 
holders in the library would be known. 

If a re-registration is to be made, begin with 
number 1 and number through consecutively 
until all borrowers are re-registered. Then as 
new borrowers are added, continue the consecu- 
tive numbers until such a large number is reached 
that it is cumbersome for efficient use. Using the 
three-year expiration system makes re-regis- 





tration gradual and keeps the borrowers’ card 
file free of cards for borrowers who are no longer 
in the town. 

BEULAH LARSON. 


RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
Non-Fiction 

Kimble, Ralph A. How to collect stamps; a 
basic course of instruction in the world’s 
most popular pastime. Rev. illus. ed. Gross- 
et, 1933, 1.00. 383 
Discussion of stamps and their side lines, the 

stamp finder, sixteen pages of illustrations and 

an index make this new edition more useful. 

Way, Frederick, jr. Log of the Betsy Ann. 
McBride, 1933, 2.75. 386 
Older boys and men will thoroughly enjoy 

this young man’s breezy account of his adven- 

tures, humorous and otherwise, as a Mississippi 
river steamboat owner. 

American Association of Engineers. Voca- 
tional guidance in engineering lines. Mack 
Printing Company, 1933, 2.50. 607 
More than forty engineers have supplied 

definite information as to methods, qualifications 

and compensation in various engineering fields 
and their special branches. Such up-to-date 
information is much needed. 

Getman, Arthur Kendall. The young man in 
farming. Wiley, 19338, 1.75. 607 
This straightforward discussion of farm prob- 

lems appeals to young people of junior high age 

and over. It is practical and convincing. 

Anderson, Maxwell. Mary of Scotland: a play 
in three acts. Doubleday, 1934, 2.00. 812 
Currently a New York success, this play has 

many lines of real beauty for the reader. To be 

placed by his Elizabeth the Queen. 

Firkins, Oscar W. Selected essays. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1933, 2.50. 814 
Minnesota libraries will welcome this addi- 

tion to the works of her distinguished author. 

Adamic, Louis. The native’s return. Harper, 
1934, 3.00. 914.97 
Delightful impressions of a young Slovenian’s 

return to Yugoslavia, on a Guggenheim fellow- 

ship. Splendid reading for everyone as well as 
informing. 

Fleming, Peter. Brazilian adventure. Scrib- 
ner, 1934, 2.75. 918.1 
Occasionally flippant, frequently humorous 

and generally interesting, the young English 

author tells of his party’s jungle adventures in 
search of the missing Captain Fawcett. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard. The intelligent 
man’s review of Europe today. Knopf, 1932, 
3.00. 940.5 
“‘Admirably lucid interpretation of the polit- 

ical and economic conditions of Europe from 

the World War to July, 1933.” Readable. 

Goldsmith, Margaret Leland. Christina of 
Sweden, a psychological biography. Double- 
day, 1933, 2.50. 921 
Eccentric and unconventional, she was a 

“lively problem” during her brief reign and after 

her resignation when 26 years old. 

Howard, John Tasker. Stephen Foster, Amer- 
ica’s troubadour. Crowell, 1934, 3.50. 921 
This is the first adequate biography of the 

man who, dying almost unknown in the poor 

ward of a New York hospital, contributed so 
much to American folk music. 














Johnson, James Weldon. Along this way. 
Viking, 1933, 3.50. 921 
An outstanding leader of the Negro race, as 

writer, editor, diplomat, educator and musician, 

his story of his life will interest everyone. 

Le Gallienne, Eva. At 33. Longmans, 1934, 
3.50. 921 
The popular actress has written her story 

hastily. Nevertheless it is unusual and adds a 

good deal of valuable theater information. 

Fiction 

Aldrich, Mrs. Bess Streeter. Miss Bishop. 
Appleton-Century, 1933, 2.00. 

A “sincere tribute to real teachers the world 
over.”’ For women readers. 

Bentley, Phyllis Eleanor. A modern tragedy. 
Maemillan, 1934, 2.50. 

Likened to An American Tragedy, with an 
English setting, Miss Bentley describes present 
conditions in the cloth mills she knows so well. 
Burman, Ben Lucien. Steamboat round the 

bend. Farrar, 1933, 2.00. 

Sentimental though pleasing story of an old 
Southern shanty-boat couple. Another Missis- 
sippi river tale. 

Evans, Evan. Montana rides! Harper, 1933, 
2.00. 

He has “shattered the formula” of the usual 
Western—“exceptionally absorbing and _ excit- 
ing.” 

Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton. The cross of 
peace. Doubleday, 1934, 2.50. 

Much of the European situation since the 
War is revealed in this love story of a French 
officer and a German girl, his sister’s English 
marriage and his own French marriage. Will be 
illuminating to many serious readers. 

Jarrett, Mrs. Cora Hardy. Night over Fitch’s 
pond. Houghton, 1932, 2.50. 

Not a mystery story in the usual sense, it is 
absorbing in its psychological implications and 
well written, too. Both men and women will 
read it. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Work of art. Doubleday, 
1934, 2.50. 

Opinions of its importance vary, but there 
will be many calls for it. 

Masefield, John. Bird of Dawning; or, The 
fortune of the sea. Macmillan, 1933, 2.50. 
A China tea-clipper race is most exciting. 

Decidedly good for men and older boys. 

Nordhoff, Charles. Men against the sea. 
Little, 1934, 2.00. 

Readers of the Saturday Evening Post al- 
ready know much of this, but to other men and 
boys this sequel to Mutiny on the Bounty 
will be stirring, indeed. 

O’Faolain, Sean. A nest of simple folk. 
Viking, 1934, 2.50. 

‘A novel of sustained power and real vital- 
ity” with ‘touches of idealism and excellent 
descriptive passages,” this is a contribution to 
modern Irish literature. 

Parrish, Anne. Sea level. Harper, 1934, 2.50. 
A round-the-world tour, in Grand Hotel 

fashion, provides many opportunities for the 

author’s satiric touch. 

Roberts, Kenneth Lewis. Rabble in arms; a 
chronicle of Arundel and the Burgoyne in- 
vasion. Doubleday, 1933, 2.50. 

Readers of history in fiction, and those who 
enjoyed Arundel, will wish to read this, too. 











Smith, Lady Eleanor Furneaux. Christmas 
tree. Bobbs, 1933, 2.50. 
Seven trees and the real stories behind their 
buyers, as opposed to the salesgirl’s guesses 
about them, make pleasant reading. 








*NON-FICTION IN THE LIBRARY 


by Harriet C. Long, Librarian Oregon State 
Library. 


Frequently when I visit the smaller libraries, 
I am depressed by the uninteresting collection 
of books other than fiction which the library 
offers its patrons. So pathetically few of the 
live books of travel, of biography, of current 
problems have been purchased, and are part of 
the library’s collection. The librarian usually 
tries to tell me that “people here only want the 
fiction.”” In every community there are people 
who have become discouraged when visiting: the 
library, because of the lack of stimulating, worth- 
while books. There are others who would enjoy 
the books of travel, biography, nature, and other 
subjects, if the librarian herself had read them 
and could tell enough to interest the people. It 
is not enough for the library to merely circulate 
the books for which people ask. The library 
must display other books—books to tempt 
patrons—even as the merchant displays his 
wares. Only as the library does this, can the 
public library mean that “development and 
enrichment of human life’? which is its chief 
function. 

But I can hear you ask, ‘How can we do it 
on our very limited funds?” This should not be 
an impossible problem in these days when so 
many interesting books appear in $1 editions, 
many of them only a year after publication. 
Make it a rule to buy a few of these every time 
you buy new fiction, and you will be surprised 
at the appreciation a few of your more discrim- 
inating patrons express. Then, too, you can 
“feature” the non-fiction which comes to you 
in collections from the State Library. Lastly, be 
sure to read some books other than fiction your- 
self, so that you too can grow in your service to 
the community. 

*Reprinted from the Oregon State Library, 
Letter to Libraries, January, 1934. 











TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 


2000 more books were sent out as package 
libraries from the Library Division in the last 
three months than were mailed during the same 
three months a year ago. Traveling libraries for 
school use are all out in the state and many 
special collections have had to be assembled to 
help the teachers in their work. Traveling library 
business has never been so good! 

There was no time to prepare and care for 
an exhibit during the Short Course week at the 
Farm School. However a display was arranged 
in the Fireplace Room of the Home Economics | 
building of attractive children’s books which | 
may be bought at Woolworth’s. Several com- 
mendable new ones had been published at 
Christmas time. 

Would librarians like to borrow this exhibit 
of ten-cent books? A schedule can easily be 
arranged if librarians will let us know when they 
wish them. There is also an exhibit of editions 
of Mother Goose, Treasure Island and Alice’s 
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Adventures in Wonderland which may also be 
borrowed for the same purpose. Please let us 
know if these book displays are desired. 

In addition to the books sent to C.C.C. camps 
in the fall, seven traveling libraries have been 
sent to recreation centers for transients. 

New lists of books in the open shelf coiiection 
are Philosophy and Psychology, Science, Religion, 
Art, 1933 additions and a fairly extensive list 
of Minnesota Authors. The last list makes no 
pretensions to completeness, but we will be glad 
to send it to librarians who can use it. Dates 
have been given when easily available and a 
brief list of titles by each author, with those 
starred which may be borrowed from the Library 
Division. 

From the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace we have received the following 
books: Hobart, Oil for the lamps of China; 
Morton, In Scotland again; Diebold, The book 
of good deeds; Beard, The future comes. 

Some of the books added to the open shelf 
collection are: 

Bernstein. L’affaire Jones. 

Buck. The mother. 

Conner. Shake hands with the devil. 

Lardner. Round up. 

Sprigge. The old man dies. 

Van Dine. Dragon murder case. 

Bennett. College and life. 

Bliss. History of wood-engraving. 

Brant. Dollars and sense. 

Chapman. Autobiography of a bird lover. 

Gates. Five fur traders of the Northwest. 

Gladwin. Ethics. 

Hicks. The great tradition. 

Longworth. Crowded hours. 

Miller. Eighteen. 

Nicotra. Arturo Toscanini. 

O’Neill. Ah, wilderness! 

O’Neill. Days without end. 

Rockwell. Peonies. 

Sullivan. Our times, v.5. 

Winwer. Poor, splendid wings. 

Miuprep L. METHVEN, 
Librarian. 





PERSONAL 


Edna G. Moore, formerly librarian at Duluth, 
went to Baltimore, January Ist, to become 
head of the History Department in the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 

Alice Foster, librarian of Nokomis Junior 
High, Minneapolis, was married Dec. 2nd to 
Ives Scott of Rochester. 

Alberta Hughes, librarian of the South Hib- 
bing Branch of the Hibbing Public Library, was 
married December 26 to Dr. Carl Marvel of 
Urbana, Ill. 

Mary R. Radford, formerly chief of circula- 
tion, succeeds Miss Hughes as librarian at the 
South Hibbing Branch. Helen Y. Prall, formerly 
children’s librarian becomes chief of circulation. 
Laila Kojola, who has been secretary to the 
librarian, will be children’s librarian, and Jessie 
Wolf was appointed secretary to the librarian, 
February 15. 

Mrs. Frank Bloomfield succeeds Mrs. Ingalls 
as librarian at Crosby. Mrs. Ingalls, who 
resigned on account of her health, has been 
appointed a member of the library board. 





Wilmet Besson is now librarian at Two 
Harbors succeeding Alice Wurster, who resigned 
September Ist. 

Thyrza McClure, librarian of North High 
School, Minneapolis, for many years, has retired, 
and will make her home in California. 

Mary Walkup, formerly assistant at West 
High, has been appointed to succeed Miss Mc- 
Clure. 

Mrs. Marion Lomax Stewart, librarian at 
the Miller Vocational School, Minneapolis, and 
president of the School Librarians’ Section of 
the M.E.A. was married August 16th to Mr. 
Rodney Frederic Kelley of Minneapolis. 


In Memoriam 

Dr. Warren Upham, formerly librarian and 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society died on January 29th, in his 84th year. 
As librarian of the Historical Society, Dr. Upham 
was an ex-officio member of the Public Library 
Commission, from its organization in 1900 to 
1914 when he was succeeded by Dr. Solon J. 
Buck. 

During his tenure of office, he attended 
every meeting of the Commission, and showed 
a broad interest in library work as a whole. 

Dr. Upham was well-known as a geologist 
and archaeologist and rendered invaluable ser- 
vices to the librarians of the state in his publica- 
tions on Minnesota history. 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Minneapolis—Following a 20 per cent cut 
in the library budget which would have neces- 
sitated a three months closing in 1934, a publicity 
committee was appointed from the staff con- 
sisting of Miss Rosholt, chairman, Miss Rood, 
Miss Matson, Miss Jones and Miss Starr. Using 
the slogan “Save the Library,” a series of 
dodgers and posters was prepared to inform the 
public of library service and activities, and the 
effect of budget cuts. The response was gratify- 
ing. Letters poured in and there was a large 
attendance at the city council meeting, when an 
additional appropriation of $75,000 was ap- 
proved. 

The Board of Estimate then gave the Library 
Board a fixed budget amounting to $340,000, 
about the same as 1933. Since the sum is no 
greater than last year, it will avert the 3 months 
closing, but will not allow for longer hours, and 
may involve the August closing. 

The Lake and Bloomington Station was 
closed permanently on December 23rd. The 
children’s books formerly in this Station have 
been moved into Irving School to form an 
elementary school library station, which opened 
February 13th. 

Farmington—The library sponsored by the 
Community Club was moved into more attrac- 
tive quarters in the Jefferson Hotel building in 
November. A drive for books last fall brought 
in many books and $20 cash. 

Gilbert—The public library opened January 
8th, with about 400 books on the shelves. During 
the first month, there was a circulation of 1186, 
and in February, the registration had reached 
409. The library is open daily from 12-6 and 7-9. 
About 65 newspapers and magazines have been 
ordered. A formal opening will take place later 
in the spring when the kitchen and dining-room 
in the basement are finished. 








Red Wing—A deficit in the library fund is 
to be made up from the contingent fund in order 
to keep the library open until June, and the 
council will increase the tax levy next year. 

South St. Paul—tThe first of two branches 
of the South Saint Paul Public Library was 
opened February 14th in the Wilson School. The 
other is to be opened early in the fall in the 
Washington School. The branches will be in 
— of Miss Bennett of the Public Library 
staff. ‘ 


Gifts 


Northfield—A fund for furnishing a local 
historical room in the library has been created. 
A gift of $25 received in 1919 from the family of 
the late Dr. John L. Scofield has grown to $70.81. 
Added gifts of $40 from the Federated Clubs 
Council and $19 solicited by the Northfield News, 
make a total of $129.81. A display case costing 
$20 has been purchased, leaving a balance of 
$109.81. 

Other recent gifts are: 

Cambridge—$25 from the Junior Twelve 
Club for purchase of new books for the Com- 
munity Club library. 

Owatonna—A living Christmas tree, given 
and lighted by the 19th Century Club, also a 
new World book. 

Sleepy Eye—$22.52 for books from two 
Camp Fire Groups which have disbanded, to be 
spent for new children’s books. 

Publicity and*Social Activites 

Crookston—Miss Claire Winzenburg, the 
librarian, gave a talk on the County library, its 
development and practicability for Polk County 
at the Winter Shows women’s meeting in 
December. 

Dawson—A patriotic tea was sponsored by 
the P.T.A. on Saturday, Feb. 24. About 300 
people came to see the newly decorated library. 
The proceeds were $35.52. The Study Club 
donated $20 to help pay for paint and varnish. 

Eveleth—A book review tea was held at the 
publie library on February 3rd. An exhibit of 
soap sculpture was on display. 

South St. Paul—The series of free lectures 
sponsored by the South Saint Paul Public 
Library was opened Wednesday, February 7th, 
by Meridel Le Sueur. These were followed by 
two by James Gray on February 21st and 28th. 

Library Benefits include a dramatic recital 
at Blooming Prairie sponsored by the Book 
Club and the Study Club, and benefit card 
parties at Graceville, Mabel and Owatonna, 
sponsored by the 19th Century Club. 

Exhibits of interest are: Soap sculpture at 
Owatonna, the annual doll contest in Virginia 
and Polish art, dolls, clothes and pictures lent 
by Erie P. Kelly, author of The Trumpeter of 
Krakow, to the libraries at Fairmont, Mankato, 
St. Peter and Worthington. This exhibit may 
be obtained by addressing Mrs. Erie P. Kelly, 
Whitaker Apartments, Hanover, N. H. 








LIBRARIES AND CWA 


Reports which have been received indicate 
that public and school libraries in Minnesota 
have profited greatly by the Federal aid offered 
through the Civil Works Administration. In 
these days of reduced budgets and crippled 
staffs, it has been a godsend to have extra help 
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for the many odd jobs which must always be put 
aside under the pressure of current work and 
to have buildings repaired, and shining with 
fresh paint, varnished woodwork and furniture, 
and clean walls. 

The unemployed librarians, too, have joy- 
fully taken advantage of this opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability. 

When it was announced that women would 
be employed under CWA, letters were sent to 
all unemployed librarians in the state, so far as 
known, and to libraries and schools informing 
them of this opportunity, and mimeographed 
directions for Checking and Cataloging a School 
Library were sent out. 

A report from CWA headquarters, dated 
February Ist, shows that 547 women were 
employed in libraries in 60 counties. This 
included those doing mechanical and clerical 
work as well as technical. 

The following is a summary of work done, 
with reports of large projects: 

Library Organizing—Through the efforts of 
Miss Carol Lillo, District Director of Women’s 
Employment for Kittson, Mahnomen, Marshall, 
Norman, Pennington, Polk, Red Lake and 
Roseau Counties, a district field librarian has 
been appointed to “promote worthwhile library 
projects in the district, supervise and inspect 
cataloging, classifying and bookbinding by Civil 
Works employees in libraries, give instructions in 
book-repairing to untrained librarians, and 
improve and make available to adults the rural 
school libraries of the district.’’ Adeline Dock of 
Greenbush, Roseau County, University of Min- 
nesota Division of Library Instruction, 1933, has 
been appointed to this position and began work 
March 5th. 

At Waverly, a library was started with 
donations of books and traveling libraries. The 
use of a doctor’s waiting-room was donated. 
Elaine Perra, University of Minnesota, 1932, 
was librarian in charge. 

Libraries were reopened at Belle Plaine, and 
Wells, with librarians paid by CWA. An effort 
will be made to make these permanent projects. 

Hours Increased—The additional assistance 
has made it possible to increase hours of opening 
at Elk River, Grand Marais, Grand Rapids, 
Olivia, Red Wing and Sauk Center. 

Librarians were employed in the libraries 
maintained by women’s clubs at Lanesboro and 
Milaca. 


Cataloging and Records—lIn Northfield, 
where a trained librarian was available, a 
thorough job of re-cataloging was carried out, 
revising the card catalog, checking subject head- 
ings, rearranging books, weeding out old mater- 
ial, and making possible-purchase files in differ- 
ent classes. Typists working under the librarian’s 
direction have completed the recataloging at 
Redwood Falls and Worthington. Re-catalog- 
ing, filing, checking shelf-lists, inventory, sorting 
magazines, arranging pamphlets and clipping 
files are some of the projects carried on through 
CWA assistants at Albert Lea, Chisholm, 
Crookston, Dawson, Faribault, Fergus Falls, 
Glenwood, Little Falls, Mankato, Morris, 
Owatonna, Paynesville, Red Wing, St. Peter, 
Sauk Center, Stillwater, Thief River Falls 
and White Bear. 

At Albert Lea, the city was canvassed for 
missing books, and at Bemidji gifts of books 
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were solicited. Four extra workers were assigned 
to branches in Koochiching County. 


At St. Cloud, one of the CWA assistants 
gave special assistance to the adult education 
classes. Bibliographies and reading lists were 
prepared on various subjects, and given to the 
teachers. 


Books were mended, recased, cleaned, re- 
marked and shellacked at Bemidji, Brainerd, 
Chisholm, Cloquet, Detroit Lakes, Duluth, 
Grand Rapids, Hopkins, Morris, Northfield, 
Ortonville, Preston, Sauk Center and Wa- 
basha. 

School Libraries—Although complete re- 
ports have not been received, school libraries 
have had the same type of assistance in many 
places. In Carlton, Clay and Martin Counties 
libraries in rural schools were checked, books 
mended and re-labeled. 

The South St. Paul library is supervising 
the reorganization of the School libraries in 
Rosemount and West St. Paul, the work 
being done by CWA workers. 

New Buildings—Projects approved under 
PWA include a village hall and library at Bovey, 
village hall, auditorium and library at Dundas, 
a memorial building with a room for the library 
at Elbow Lake. At Lindstrom, a village hall 
and library is being built, the village furnished 
material and the labor provided by CWA. The 
library is in a room 20x16, with shelving for 
2500 books opening out of a lobby 20x80 feet. 
This room will also serve as a club room for 
publie organizations. The building also contains 
a kitchen, and the fire department occupies a 
room at the rear. 

Building Repairs—General repairs, includ- 
new shelving, new roofing and carpentry work 
are reported at Carlton, Dawson, Duluth, 
Graceville, Grand Marais, Granite Falls, 
Owatonna, Sauk Center and Thief River 
Falls. 

Redecorating, including painting, refinishing 
of woodwork, and treatment of floors is reported 
at Anoka, Bemidji, Brainerd, Crookston, 
Dawson, Little Falls, Madison, Mankato, 
Preston, Sauk Center, Stillwater, Wabasha, 
White Bear and Willmar. 

Cleaning of woodwork, walls or shelves was 
done at Albert Lea, Faribault, Glencoe and 
Thief River Falls. 

Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary has had 30 librarians with training, em- 
ployed on CWA projects. Of these 5 have been 
working at Central, keeping open evenings, 10 
were assigned to branches, 10 book-mending, and 
5 or 6 taking inventory. Four expert catalogers 
have worked on the joint catalog project, making 
a catalog of important books or source material 
in the libraries of the Twin: Cities. These are now 
engaged on a Union list of serials in the same 
libraries. 

65-75 men have been employed on building 
projects, painting, plastering, steamfitting, car- 
pentry and repair, masonry, roofing, going over 
every building from top to bottom. Bond issues 
of $15,000 for material have been made. 

St. Paul—On the 4th of December, 1933, our 
first group of Civil Works assistants reported at 
the Public Library. At that time, we had seven 
general library assistants, five book menders and 
four cleaners. Since then we have added four 
special catalogers, including one supervisor. 








The five book menders have to date (Febru- 
ary 19) mended 5,843 volumes. In addition to 
this, the four young women who are working in 
the school libraries are mending books, as well 
as taking inventories and helping the teachers 
with classes which are using the library in their 
school projects. 


The four cleaning women having cleaned all 
the accessible portions of the main library have 
also been assigned to different branch libraries 
cleaning books, book-shelves and _ especially 
cleaning up after the painting projects. The seven 
general library assistants have worked in all 
departments of the library making bibliographies, 
checking lists, bringing records up to date which 
the regular staff has been too busy to keep up. 


Two young men, also general library assist- 
ants, have helped with inventories, putting lists 
of books on special subjects into usable form, ete. 

The special catalogers have been engaged in 
a survey of source material in the Public Library, 
the James J. Hill Reference Library, the State 
Historical Library, the Ramsey County Medical 
Library and also all the local colleges: Concordia 
College, Hamline University, Luther Seminary, 
Macalester College, St. Catherine’s College, 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Thomas College, St. Paul 
Luther College. 

In addition to these library workers, a crew 
of painters has redecorated the three Carnegie 
branches on the inside: (St. Anthony, Riverview 
and Arlington), and also painted all the outside 
woodwork of these three branches. The Central 
library is now being cleaned and repainted with 
a crew of 12 men in the forenoon and 10 in the 
afternoon, including supervisors. 

The “Puppet Play Project’’ has just been 
announced to begin to report Saturday, Feb. 24. 

JENNIE T. JENSINGS. 

University Library—CWA workers have 
rendered a real and permanent service to the 
University Library. Two were assigned to the 
Catalog department where they made possible 
the completion of a list of subject headings in use 
in the department and the completion of consider- 
able other unfinished work which the staff had not 
been able to do. In the Reference department 
several thousand pamphlets have been made avail- 
able through a rough checklist and classified. Many 
items worthy of binding turned up in the search. 
Newspaper files were collated and put into shape 
for research workers. Theses were sorted, a 
checklist of United States Government docu- 
ments drawn up and very considerable progress 
made in organizing an unexpectedly large, but 
very much disorganized collection of foreign 
documents. In the Order department, the 
accumulations of more than thirty years in the 
way of duplicates, gifts and other unaccessioned 
material were turned over to the CWA workers. 
The shortage in current funds released consider- 
able time on the part of several trained workers 
of the department. Under their supervision very 
substantial progress has been made. Many 
exchange lists will be sent out in the rather near 
future and the whole collection made available 
for exchanges or the worthlessness of unusable 
items demonstrated. Numerous additions to 
incomplete sets of scientific and other serials, 
many added copies of books needed for class and 
research use and a large number of variant 
editions will be added to the library collection. 

K. WALTER. 
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*THE TEACHER, THE LIBRARIAN AND 
THE BOOKS IN THE CLASSROOM 


y 
Margaret R. Greer 
Librarian, Board of Education, Minneapolis. 


I know a primary school library where a 
beautiful room is given over to beautiful books,— 
all the attractive picture books of the last few 
years. The children are invited rather formally 
by the principal to come at certain periods to this 
lovely room. It is an occasion. They are allowed 
to sit in the little chairs while the principal holds 
a book up in the air in front of them for a hasty 
glance at the charming illustrations and reads or 
tells the story of them. By using their imagina- 
tion they guess that it was a picture of a dog or 
maybe it was a cat and they crane their little 
necks as the story progresses. 

“Don’t the children ever look at the books by 
themselves?” I asked. 

“Oh, no!’ came the quick reply, ‘‘How long do 
you think the books would last if the children 
were allowed to handle them?”’ 

“Too long,” I thought, but did not answer. 

No, this is not the kind of responsibility I 
mean when I say that teachers and librarians 
must face responsibilities in accepting all the 
interesting new books and periodicals into the 
schools, but rather that which Dr. Jesse Newlon 
means when he says, “‘It is the responsibility of 
the librarian to serve, not to dictate; it is the 
responsibility of the teacher to make the library 
function effectively in the lives of the boys and 
girls.”’ If the teacher and the librarian accept 
this responsibility for classroom libraries in the 
elementary schools, we can look for certain 
favorable outcomes. 

It is not the purpose here to put forth the 
arguments in favor of classroom libraries. That 
they meet the needs of the modern curriculum is 
evidenced by their growth and wide use, especi- 
ally in the elementary schools. The teacher who 
follows a planned course of study or who plans 
one for herself in the modern manner finds that 
she must work with many books in addition to 
the usual textbooks, and that to get the greatest 
use out of these books they must be a part of her 
classroom equipment whether there is a library 
in the school or not. Hence, the classroom library. 

The mere acquisition of a classroom library 
is in itself a responsibility. Books must be gath- 
ered from school board reserves, from school and 
public libraries, from state departments of edu- 
cation, from teachers, pupils, and parents. No 
matter what the source, the fact remains that 
the greater portion is a mass of borrowed material 
for which the teacher must care as long as it 
remains in her room. That the teacher is some- 
times loath to accept the responsibility of borrow- 
ing is due largely to the fact that she has never 
worked out a simple method of keeping track 
of books by using the children in the room to 
help her and not due to the fact that she is 
careless or so overly conscientious that it seems 
a burden. Librarians have not made it any 
easier for her through the attitude they have 
taken toward fines and lost and mutilated books, 


—not that carelessness should be condoned but 
librarians should have sufficient understanding 
of the problems involved to know that there are 
times when it is most unfair to hold the teacher 
responsible for books which she has borrowed for 
the children to use. The service which the 
librarian gives should go beyond the mere loan 
of the books. It should include also suggestions 
for the care and circulation of the books while in 
the classroom. There is no great mystery about 
the system which librarians use to keep track 
of the vast number of books in their possession. 
The system is perfectly adaptable to a small 
collection and can be easily followed by teacher 
or pupil. It only needs to be thought out, 
explained carefully to the children who are to 
use it, and followed out in the daily school 
program. 

As an example of how pupils are able to care 
for the books loaned to a classroom, let me 
describe a second grade activity. All the books 
which make up the library are borrowed. The 
children make the shelves for the books from 
orange boxes. A committee visits a nearby 
branch library and consults with the librarian. 
They learn that they need first of all to make a 
list of all the books which make up their library 
and which shows who owns the borrowed books, 
that they need a book ecard for each book and 
a box in which to file the cards when the books 
are loaned out. A meeting of the class is held. 
The rules for the care and loan of books are 
decided upon. A committee is appointed to 
make the necessary lists and book cards. A 
librarian is added to their staff of class officers. 
It becomes her duty to enforce the rules, run the 
borrowing system and check with the teacher 
at the end of the week to see that all the books 
are accounted for, before turning over her office 
to the librarian for the following week. She 
wields a date stamp with vigor, informs Mary 
that her book is overdue, tells John that he has- 
n’t borrowed a boak all week and that it is time 
he took one out. She presents to the class 
meeting the case that Billy’s puppy chewed the 
cover of one of the books and asks the class 
to decide what should be done about it. 


The educational advantages of such an 
activity are many and obvious enough. In 
addition, however, the teacher is relieved of 
checking books in and out and the responsibility 
for the care of the books falls upon the children 
instead of upon her. A glance at the book cards 
tells her quickly the books liked best by the 
children and aids her in selecting books for 
another time. The book cards also show up the 
reading avidity or lack of it in her group and lead 
her to the pupils that need help and encourage- 
ment. 

Similar organizations have been worked out 
for the other grades, which vary according to 
the needs of the individual rooms. A fourth 
grade room which had a shifting collection of 
books made use of the blackboard just above 
the shelves where the books were kept to list 
all the books which belonged to the collection 
and the source from which they were borrowed. 


*Paper read at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, 1933. 
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When the unit of work was completed and the 
books were all returned to the places from which 
they had been borrowed the list was erased from 
the blackboard and the list for the next unit was 
written in its place. 


There are any number of variations of this 
library plan which will work with the children 
virtually in control. It has been my experience 
that pupil help in a library is dependable and 
accurate if supervised and simply organized. 
Pupils who are given the opportunity of running 
their own classroom libraries of books collected 
from libraries and from persona loans, and of 
assuming the care of public property while they 
are in school become responsible borrowers in a 
community. 


To encourage the loan of library books for 
classroom libraries, to understand the difficulties 
involved in circulating books in the school room 
and to serve in every way to eliminate any 
administrative difficulties is the responsibility 
of the librarian. To know where books may be 
borrowed and to create in herself and in her 
pupils the right attitude toward borrowed 
material used in the classroom is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher. 


Although there are today any number of 
good printed lists which are suggestive to the 
teacher in selecting a group of books for a 
classroom library,—lists which are conveniently 
grouped to show the subject matter of the books, 
or which are carefully graded to show vocabulary 
difficulties, or which are annotated by the 
pupils themselves to show the reading interests 
of children,—yet there is no printed list which 
is entirely adaptable to a particular school sit- 
uation. The only list which is continuously 
valuable to a teacher is one which she makes 
from her own observation of the books which 
she borrows from time to time and uses with the 
children, a list in which she records the pupils’ 
likes and dislikes, which tells that this book was 
easy for the children to read, that another book 
was too hard for the brightest child in the grade, 
that the material in this book is now out-dated 
and new material should replace it when the 
next class comes along to this point in the course 
of study. This is the type of record which would 
be invaluable if kept systematically and shared 
with the librarian who purchases the books for 
use in the schools. The teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the uses of books which the 
librarian never has. Because the teacher has 
shared with the librarian some of her experiences 
with classroom libraries, the librarian is becom- 
ing aware of difficulties that she previously did 
not have to cope with. Librarians in public 
libraries and also in school libraries have dealt 
almost entirely with the children who like to 
read. These children may be slow or avid readers 
but they have a desire for reading or they would 
not of their own initiative appear in the libraries. 
But with the classroom library the problem of 
the child who does not like to read must be faced. 
Attendance in the classroom is compulsory. As 
there are books provided to stimulate the 
brighter child over and above the interests in 
the textbooks, so must there be books provided 
to build up a background so that the textbook 
material becomes interesting to the slower child. 
The easy book for the child with more mature 
interests but with backward reading abilities 


is not so easy to find. There are a number of 
studies which are helpful, such as the Winnetka 
study and the University of Chicago study of 
adult reading interests and abilities. This is not 
only a problem before teachers and children’s 
librarians but is also a problem for librarians 
dealing with adults at the present period of our 
social growth. Additional leisure hours with 
limited incomes have sent. adults in ever increas- 
ing numbers to public libraries, not only for 
recreational reading, but also for books which 
will help them to understand the economic 
situation in which they find themselves. Librar- 
ians are finding that they do not know the right 
books to give these people. Perhaps there are 
none. Such books may yet have to be written. 
They need books with simple sentence structure, 
with a vocabulary suited to a sixth grade pupil 
or even lower, and with explanations which 
assume that the reader has no background what- 
soever in the subject presented. That these 
people find themselves in this dilemma at this 
time reflects back upon the reading program 
which they followed as pupils in school. Appar- 
ently their interest in reading was never caught or 
they would not have abandoned it as they left 
school and now be faced with the difficulty of 
picking it up again. There are, of course, other 
phases which enter in, but the point to think 
about here is whether the children in our class- 
rooms today will also leave school without fur- 
ther interest in reading. 


The choice of books, then, for the pupils in 
this lower group becomes increasingly important. 
Teachers see evidences that the problem is at 
least being faced in the number of little readers 
for the first three grades, in the books which 
depart from the general literary reader into the 
fields of science, art, social studies and even into 
the field of arithmetic. Children are having a 
chance to build up gradually a vocabulary suited 
to subjects other than English. 


That some librarians stili cling to the literary 
tradition and fail to recognize some of these 
teaching problems was brought out at a library 


meeting not long ago. A speaker saw fit to 
ridicule the use of a word list. An author, it 
seems, was asked to write for a fifth grade 
reader. Her manuscript was returned to her 
with one of the word lists asking for corrections 
in the vocabulary used to comply with the 'ist. 
The speaker felt this was an insult to the author 
and the stifling of all imaginative and colorful 
words with which the child might come in con- 
tact in the school room. If all authors of books 
for children of the fifth grade were confined 
rigidly to the use of a word list, the ridicule 
might be warranted, but there is a point here 
which the librarians in that audience who accept- 
ed this ridicule missed entirely, and that is that 
the author was writing for a reader, a book from 
which children were to learn to read. They failed 
to recognize the fact that children are still 
learning to read at the fifth grade level, and that 
difficulties placed in the reader which slowed up 
the child’s comprehension of. the subject matter 
really interfered with any interest which the 
child might feel for the story. That the scientific 
investigations and findings of teachers should be 
ridiculed seems to indicate a lack of vision on the 
part of authors and librarians in understanding 
the problem of the child who does not like to read, 





who is really deficient in the mechanics of read- 
ing. If the reading population of our country 
is to be increased, and authors surely should be 
interested in gaining a wider reading public, if 
we are to avoid the situation of today of the 
adult who cannot comprehend even the simplest 
book cn modern social problems, then more 
books which are interesting and stimulating to 
the child must be written in a vocabulary which 
he can understand and with a simple sentence 
structure which does not confuse him. 


I do not dispute with those who contend that 
if a child’s interest is caught he will master any 
vocabulary difficulties which may lie in the way. 
I only ask that there be some material with which 
to catch his interest. There is a responsibility, 
then, for both teachers and librarians to select 
books for a classroom library which take into 
account the various abilities of the children of 
the group, to select vivid, thrilling books which 
attract a child instinctively, to give the child 
great freedom in the matter of choice. Let the 
children themselves help in the matter of selec- 
tion. Their natural enthusiasms carry from one 
child to another and if the book be mediocre, it 
is not long before they discover the fact for 
themselves, especially if there are worthwhile 
books at hand with which to draw a compari- 
son. Pupils who have immediate access in the 
classroom to a great variety of books which have 
been selected to meet their reading abilities and 
interests develop a reading taste and a desire 
to continue with their reading after leaving 
school. 


With the educational trend toward the 
number of books instead of the single textbook 
and with the establishment of the library in 
the school came the necessity for teaching the 
children how to use books and how to find things 
for themselves in a library. Librarians took up 
the problem and began experimenting with 
library lessons. There was no open opposition 
to this—perhaps in some places a demur was 
made when time had to be taken from a special 
subject in order to get it in—but there was a 
certain amount of indifference on the part of 
teachers and principals. The librarian had to find, 
rather blindly, an opening wedge wherever she 
could in the rather heavily crowded school pro- 
gram. As the experiment progressed and results 
could be measured, educators became more and 
more interested and a number of courses of 
study in library methods began to appear in 
print. Some of these were sponsored by city or 
state curriculum departments. The majority of 
these were programs to be carried out by the 
librarian in the school. It was suggested that 
the lessons be related, if possible, to some course 
of study already in use in the school such as the 
English course or the social studies course, but 
the lessons continued to be separate units of 
work. The longer the work was carried on by 
the librarians and the teachers, who now were 
beginning to share in the experiment, the more 
convinced they became that the lessons had no 
particular value unless contributing directly to 
the classroom work, that every subject needed 
the skills included in these library units as a 
daily part of the preparations of lessons, that 
the time to teach the use of a book or a library 
tool was when the child needed to use it. They 
became convinced that the integration of library 


lessons with the daily classroom work was neces- 
sary and that the teacher rather than the librar- 
ian should give the lessons. 

The teacher is taking over this work with 
interest although she may still call upon the 
librarian for aid in presenting certain units, for 
she finds that it actually relieves her in making 
assignments and places the responsibility for the 
preparation of the lesson where it should be, 
upon the child himself. New courses of study 
contain suggested activities for teachers to fol- 
low in giving these lessons and bibliographies of 
useful material have been printed in educational 
periodicals. One of these lists appears in the 
Wilson Bulletin for October, 1933. Instruction in 
work-type reading now takes a place alongside 
of recreational reading. 

In work-type reading the child is made aware 
of the book as a physicai unit and is taught how 
to master its mechanics in order to find whatever 
information he may want. His first instruction 
comes with the first book which is put into his 
hands in the kindergarten or first grade. He 
learns that the book has a name, and an author 
and an illustrator. As the books which he uses 
become more complicated he meets the table 
of contents and later the index. He finds that 
although he could learn to read without 
knowing his A B C s that he must have a know- 
ledge of their consecutive order to help him in 
locating material in an index. Tables and 
charts make Jetters and numbers take on a new 
significance. The reading of a map and globe 
are necessary preliminaries to the social studies 
lesson. The use of the dictionary becomes 


closely associated with the spelling lesson as 


well as with the reading lesson and drill in the 
use of encyclopaedias naturally precedes the 
lesson in science and the social studies. 

With the use of classroom libraries the man- 
ner of making assignments is changed from the 
old page or chapter notation, and drill in the use 
of books becomes a necessary preliminary. The 
assignment runs something like this:—The ques- 
tions for study are decided upon usually by the 
pupils and teacher together. The key words in 
each question are decided upcn by the class. 
Each child uses such books as he may choose 
which the teacher has selected for this unit of 
work. The index is used to lecate the key words, 
the pages are found and the material is quickly 
skimmed to see if the answer to the question is 
there. The child must present a good response 
and he must decide whether the material he has 
found gives an adequate answer. He does this 
by comparing it with the material found in other 
books and he selects the material to go over 
carefully from the book which he thinks gives 
the best answer. If a divergence of opinion is 
found, his judgment is called into play. He 
must decide which he thinks is the best author- 
ity. A copyright date may play a part in his 
decision or a third book may throw the balance 
of opinion. During his entire study he is 
developing skills which will always be valuable 
to him. No lecture by a librarian or casual 
lesson in a library can take the place of this daily 
drill under the watchful eye of the teacher. The 
pupil becomes entirely independent of the 
teacher and the basic textbook in searching down 
the answers to his questions. In the library of 
his school other skills are added to his accom- 
plishments. He learns to use the card catalog 





and index to periodicals so that the entire 
resources Of his school and public library are at 
his command. Pupils who are drilled in the 
handling of books as tools for the preparation of 
their daily lessons develop a skill which will 
enable them always to find information in books 
when that information is needed, and which will 
lead them to an intelligent use of the public 
library in adult life. 

Perhaps it is natural enough that some teach- 
ers hesitate to accept this responsibility of the 
free assignment. It means, of course, that she 
must be well grounded in the literature of the 
subjects which she is to teach. It means that 
she must be alert and open-minded in receiving 
the newer books and periodicals as they appear. 
It means, too, that she must become an expert 
in supervising the study and use of this material. 
She must, in fact, accept the library method as 
part of her teaching plan. To assign certain 
pages to be studied in a textbook is much 
simpler and much easier surely for the teacher 
and possibly much easier for the pupils. If the 
teacher is aiming for a definite pupil response to 
an assigned topic, the textbook method will give 
her that; but if she is looking for the develop- 
ment of reasoning and thinking pupils, then she 
must free them from dependence upon her and 
upon a textbook and must make the “library 
er effectively in the lives of the boys and 
girls. 

What are some of the favorable outcomes, 
then, of accepting these responsibilities? You 
will find, [ think, a teacher unharassed by the 
borrowing and lending of many books for her 
class assignments, a librarian eager to buy the 
books which are suited to the classroom li- 
brary, confident that the books will be used to 
advantage and be wel! cared for by the pupils, 
and children who have skill in handling books 
because they like to read. 





ART IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GLENCOE SCHOOL 


A room inviting one to pause, to linger, to 
stay and forget the world outside is the l‘brary 
in the new Glencoe Grade and High School 
Building. It occupies a large, well lighted area 
on the south side of the second floor where it is 
easily accessible. 


The librarian’s charging desk is within the 
doorway connecting the library and the senior 
study hall. In addition, one may pass directly 
from one room to the other through a door near 
the corridor wall. The arrangement of rooms as 
indicated should prove a step in advance, for 
more and more we wish to bring students into 
direct touch with the library. Moreover, both 
rooms may be in charge of one person who is 
both librarian and study room teacher. 


_ Not a little of the attractiveness of the rooms 
is due to the beautiful pictures and statuary. 
Above the bulletin board on the west wal! of the 
study hall hangs a copy in black and white of 
Sargent’s ‘Prophets of Israel’’ mural in the Boston 
Publie Library. This was given to the school as 
a student memorial several years ago. The other 
pictures are of more recent purchase. 


Several years ago the custom of senior class 
memorials was inaugurated. The custom has 
been followed from year to year and has resulted 
in worth while and beautiful gifts for the school. 
For some time the several classes left various sums 
of money on interest, the amounts to be used 
later to purchase certain specified articles for a 
new school building when the dream of a new 
building should become a reality. 

In this planning through the years, fortunately 
pictures and statuary were not forgotten; they 
were definitely suggested by the classes of 1928 
and 1929. When the new building was almost 
ready for occupancy, committees from these two 
classes met with the principal to make tentative 
selections. Next, Mr. Harrington Beard of 
Minneapolis was called into consultation with a 
result satisfactory to every one concerned. 

Now it chanced that the class of 1925 had 
left as a memorial two pictures Alexander’s 
lunettes in the Library of Congress, “The Cairn” 
and ‘Oral Tradition,” the first two in the series 
entitled ‘The Evolution of the Book,” with the 
suggestion that later classes complete the series. 
The representatives of the class of 1928 decided 
to add “Hieroglyphics” and ‘‘Writing on Skins.” 
These four pictures, in beautiful colors, now 
hang on the north wall of our library, above the 
bookeases, with space waiting for the third long 
panel which we trust will be the choice of some 
class in the near future. This same class had 
sufficient funds to purchase in addition portrait 
busts of Washington by Houdon, and Lincoln 
by Volke which adorn the south wall of the 
adjoining study room. Above the book shelves 
on the east end of the library are hung three 
framed casts in high relief from the “‘Cantoria 
Frieze’ by Luca della Robbia, the original of 
which was made in the fifteenth century for a 
choir loft in Florence, Italy. This beautiful frieze 
is the choice of the class of 1929. Neither must 
one forget to mention a reproduction in beautiful 
colors of Edwin Abbey’s “Galahad the Deliverer”’ 
a memorial gift to the school from the parents of 
a young boy who would have been a member of 
the first class to graduate from our new building. 
In spirit, in tone and coloring, the sculptured 
frieze and pictures harmonize beautifully with 
the oak cases, the walnut furniture, the ivery 
walls and beamed ceiling of our library, and are 
a potent factor in creating that atmosphere which 
one associates with restful reading and study. 


HELEN M. Baker, 
Librarian and Principal. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUBS 


Minneapolis—The February meeting was 
held at the Y. W. C. A. on February 7 at 5:30 
P. M. Merle Potter, dramatic critic of the 
Minneapolis Journal was the speaker. 

The question as to what contribution the 
organization wished to make to the A. L. A. fund 
was brought up. Favorable action was taken 
later. 

The March meeting will take place March 7 
at the Y. W. C. A. at 5:30. The speaker will] be 
W. I. Nolan who will speak on his life in Wash- 
ington. 

—JEANNETTE W. Brice, Secretary. 





St. Paul—The St. Paul school librarians met 
with Miss Martha Buist and Miss Anna Guth- 
ormsen for a pleasant dinner and an informal 
discussion of problems, November 24. Owing 
to the pressure of C. W. A. work no other 
meetings have been held. 





MINNESOTA SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST 
Spring Supplement, 1934 


April fifteenth is the tentative date of pub- 
lication for the Spring Supplement of the Minn- 
esota School Library List. 

A book selection committee of ten school 
librarians, and other specialists have assisted in 
its preparation. A notable feature has been the 
systematic effort to secure the honest reactions 
of pupils. 

—Harriet A. Woop. 





CHANGE OF PRICE 


received that Weedon’s 
Modern encyclopedia, listed in the School 
Library List, Supplement, 1933, Part 1 at 
$59.75, is now available, after March 10, at 
$24.75 for a single set f. o. b. Chicago, three sets 
or more on one order $19.75 per set. 

—H. E. WHEELER, 

2831 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Announcement is 


UNION LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 


A union list of newspapers published after 
1820 is being compiled by Miss Winifred Gregory 
under the direction of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. A detailed account of the 
project will be found in Library Journal, Febru- 
ary 1, 1934. Cooperation of libraries throughout 
the country is desired, and Miss Gertrude 
Krausnick, librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society asks that librarians in Minnesota report 
to her regarding any files in their libraries, or in 
private hands in the community. 





INDEX TO LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


The index for volume 10 of Library Notes 
and News, covering the years, 1931-1933 will be 
sent out with the June number to all libraries 
on the exchange list, and to public and school 
libraries which have preserved their files for 
reference upon request. Please drop us a card 


if you desire the index. 


Join the A. L. A. 


Gratia A. Countryman, president of the American Library Association, Ida Faye Wright, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Membership Committee, and Florence D. Love, member for Minnesota, 
extend a cordial invitation to librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries who are not already 
members of the Association to join. 


Individual dues are $3 and $5, the former amount entitling a member to receive nine news 
issues of the Bulletin, and the Annual Reports; the latter bringing with it the Bulletin, Handbook 


and Proceedings. 


Institutional memberships ($5) are open to libraries. 


About 1,500 libraries 


take such memberships to support the American Library Association and to secure for their in- 
stitutions the Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings. 


Applications for membership may be addressed to the A. L. A. Membership Department, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A large membership from Minnesota would be a fitting tribute to our president. 





